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WEST CHURCH. 
[NOW UNITARIAN. ] 


The West Church was gathered Jan. 3, 
1737. It consisted of 17 members. 


PASTORS. 


William Hooper, from Scotland, ordain- 
ed May, 1737, resigned 1746. 

Jonathan Mayhew, D. D., from Martha’s 
Vineyard, ordained June 17, 1747, died 
July 9, 1766, aged 46. 

Simeon Howard, D. D., from Bridgewa- 
ter, (West Parish,) ordained May 6, 1767, 
died August 13, 1804, aged 71. 

Charles Lowell, D. D., Boston, ordained 
January 1, 1806. 

Cyrus Augustus Bartol, Freeport, Me., 
ordained March 1, 1837. 


The first church edifice was begun Sep- 
tember 26, 1736, and finished April, 1737. 
It was of wood, and contained 64 pews 
on the lower floor. The corner-stone of 
the present edifice was laid April 4, 1806, 
and the Church was dedicated November 
27, of the same year. It is 75 by 74 feet, 
and contains 114 pews on the lower floor, 
and 50 in the gallery. It is situated in 
Lynde street. The number of families in 
the parish is about three hundred and 
twenty. 

[Dickinson’s Boston Almanac, 1843. 








Narrative. 


THE STOLEN MELON. 


It was vacation, and Eben and Robert 
had accompanied our father to the city. 
During their absence, the boys proposed a 
pic-nic at Clark’s Point, a mile or two up 
the river. It was given in honor of two old 
associates, now collegians, on a vacation 
visit home. I was the youngest guest, and 
therefore proud of my invitation. Much 
talk was there among the boys, what they 
should drink, and how the affair should be 
conducted in grandest style. My mother 
baked me a cake, buttered crackers, and 
cut large slices of ham, for my contri- 
bution at the feast. Walking in the 
garden, I espied Eben’s large, round, 
ripe water melon. It wes earlier ripe 
than its fellows, for it had been the ob- 
ject of Eben’s special care. Again and 
again had he turned it over to the warm 
sun, and just before he left he had raised it 
upon a smooth flat stone, to enjoy every ad- 
vantage of warmth and air. ‘O, if I only 








had that melon!” thought I; ‘none of the - 


boys have got a melon to carry; if I only 
hadit!’’ ‘This wasnot wished once, twice, 





or thrice, but many times, until it grew to 
my very mind. 

«What are you thinking of?” asked Bill 
Parsons, as I walked silently beside him in 
the street an hour after. 

‘‘ Something,’’ replied I, significantly. 

“Tell me, now, I won’t tell,” said he, 
caxingly. After some slight demur, I told 
him how I desired Eben’s melon for the 
pic-nic. 

“* Capital!” exclaimed Bill, who was very 
fond of melons, ‘ let’s have it!” ‘ 

“* Why, mother will not let me have it, 
because it is not hers to give, and Ebenvhas 
not come home,” replied I. 

“©O, never mind that! You know what 
the college boys tell us about their sprees. 
They make nothing of robbing hen-roosts 
and carrying off what they can lay their 
hands on. It’s all in joke, you know. 
Now let’s have Eben’s melon.” Many 
words passed between us, and at last it did 
not seem so very bad a joke, for in that as- 
pect could I alone persuade myself to see 
it. I went home. ‘That night, or never, 
must the melon be secured. Evening stole 
on, and Bill Parsons no longer near to urge 
his dangerous sophistry, I was the victim of 
doubts and hesitation. About the garden I 
hung, and often toward the melon I‘ ad- 
vanced, and as often tremblingly receded. 
It grew darker and darker. 

Bill says “it would be so capital! And, 
after all it’s only a joke!” I rushed for- 
ward, and seizing fast hold, snapped it from 
the stem! The deed done, I hastened to 
secrete the treasure in the barn. 

The next morning I arose at an early 
hour, for no sound sleep had visited my pil- 
low that night. After breakfast, my mother 
tied up the eatables she had prepared for 
me, in a nice white bag, and kissing my 
cheek, bade me be a good boy. I ran out 
the front door, and then stole around into 
the barn. Therelaythe melon. Hastily I 
did strive to thrust it into the bag, and loth 
was it to go, so small the bag, so large the 
melon. Succeeding at last, I slung the bag 
upon my shoulder and hastened away. The 
melon was heavy on my back, but a heavier 
load was on my heart. ‘Tugging on to the 
place of rendezvous, before half there, in a 
little cross street, I sat down upon a log, hot 
and weary. 

“I cannot carry this melon,” said I, 
opening the bag and looking in with a ‘re- 
morseful spirit. ‘‘ I cannot carry thispoor 
melon.”” Out came the melon; and, toss- 
ing it over the fence, I scampered off with 
all the speed I was master of. 

The day passed off, wearily enough to 
me. Bill Parsons called me acoward when 
he beheld no melon, and his ‘bitter taunts 
rankled in my heart all day. 

What wonder, what regrets, attended the 
discovery of the theft. 

“That beautiful, melon stolen!” ex- 
claimed Eben, refusing to believe it pos- 
sible. 

“That you took such pains with!” said 
Robert. 

* What an ugly thief!” — 

“JT am very sorry, my son,” and father 
looked so regretfully: 

* You will ‘have another soon, Eben,” 
said our mother, encouragingly. 

‘* But it will not be like that, mother.; I 
did nurse it’ so carefully.” .. Poor Eben. I 
cannot describe the misery, the, fear, the 
wretchedness which ‘tore my heart, during 
the days which followed. Where. was the 
happy independence of conscious integrity ? 
I cringed: before the affectionate. caresses 
of »my ‘brothers: Appetite fled, and my 
spitits forsook'me. _When.my mother, with 
anxious ‘look, feared I :was sick, I coldly 
answered, and. rudely fled from her. inqui- 
ties. Every object I beheld seemed to re- 
flect but one dréadful image—that I. was a 
thief. f bore» it until [ could! bear. it no 


longer. Tt .was Saturday -afternoon,: and, 





turning distastefully away from all Saturday 
afternoon frolics, I sought my father’s 
counting-room. ‘“‘ Father, are you alone?” 
I asked, the door being ajar. 

“Yes, my son, walk in, I am-happy to see 
you ;’’ and he put aside his newspaper. In 
I went, and shut the door firmly behind me. 
Planting myself courageously before him, 
while the life-blood seemed oozing from my 
heart, “ father,’ I began, “it was I who 
stole Eben’s melon! I stole it in the night.” 
I shall never forget the grief-expression 
which came suddenly over my father’s face’) 
as he looked at me. I fell on my knees be- 
fore him, and hid my fece, but I could not 
cry. He laid his hand upon my-tead ; 
“ Ralph, did you forget that God@j beheld 
you?” The sad earnestness of the ingeiry 
penetrated my inmost soul. ‘With»quick 
and broken utterance, I rehearsédthe story’ 
of my guilt. ‘Father! fathe®; can you for- 
give me? Shall I ever be happy again ?- 
What shall I do?” were the impetuous 
questionings of my hot and aching heart. 
He did not speak for a moment, and then 
his voice quivered. Had he sternly sent 
me from his presence, had he whipped me, 
I could have borne anything better than his 
sad, quivering voite. My father! how 1 
bless thy memory { 

“* My son,” heatlength said, slowly and 
distinctly, “‘ youRave broken a great law of 
your God. You-have betrayed the trusting 
affection of a brother. You have violated 
the confidence of your family,’ I felt as if 
I wanted to’ die, then. ‘{But,smy ‘son, I 
thank God you-have confessed this great sin. 
It shows you are a penitent; and penitent, 
you may be forgiven and restored, my child.” 
How did my aching, pent-tip feelings then 
find relief in tears, as bitterly I wept at my 
father’s feet. ‘Tell mother, tell Eben,” I 
sobbed out, ‘‘ let them not-east, me off—ask 
them to forgive me,’’ My father lifted me 
up and sat me,.on his..knees, great boy, that 
I was,.but.I dared, not. look in. his. face.: 
“‘ Yes, they must know this,, Ralph, painful: 
story as it must be.” " ‘‘ Now father,” I ex- 
claimed, interrupting him, ‘tell them all, I 
have been so afraid to look them even in the 
face. . O, I.would hide nothing anyonger.” 
There was a long,,sad pause... ‘t Will: you 
go, and, tell. mother?’? I asked, ‘‘ Yes, 
Ralph,” he answered sorrowfully.. . I then- 
went away into a little closet adjoining the 
counting-room, and sat down upon an old 
trunk of papers, there, alone and unobserv- 
ed, to await my, father’s return from the 
house. In an hour’s time, and _ it. seemed 
ages, he came back and unfolded to me the 
result, of his ,sad: consultation with my 






mother, in, the requirements of which [}: 


humbly and heartily acquiesced. There I 
remained until: supper time; when he took 
me by the hand and led me home, without 
speaking, but there. was ‘a pitying, tender- 
ness, in his. manner, which went to my. very 
heart. - I could not, appear \at supper, but 
sought the solitude of my father’s chamber. | 
How thankful did I feel, humiliating as was 


. the situation, thatthe, great wall of partition, ’ 
which guilt had made between, me and my: 


family, was,at last broken, down, and. [had 
no longer. to bear in secrecy the dreadful 
butden,; In. an; hour’s time, my. father 
called me to the sitting room,. It was, the 
season, for. evening, devotions, and my mo- 


ther, . sister .and|, brothers, were | already |} 


seated, at. |their; accustomed, places... Near 
my father was.an empty) chair, im which he 
motioned me tosit. ‘The doors were closed, 
and the. stillness of death’ pervaded, the 
room. One hasty glance I stole towards 
my mother’s face, and beheld a paleness on: 
her cheek, and a dimness in her eye, which!) 
I shall never forget: “‘ I have something to’ 
say,” began my fathar, in a law, sad Voice, 
and: he related all! I had) told him, without : 
either: blame: or:extenuation. In) striking 
and forcible language did he represent; the 4 
danger: and guilt of disguising apysin|under’ 


harmless: and innocent names. ‘‘ Sin isno 
joke,” said he impressiytly, and a prophet 
of God, in stern:and sfrong language, has 
deneunced.a wo against them who call evil 
good, and put light. for darkness” —every 
eye was: fixed upon him-—‘‘ and now I hope 
Ralph is penitent; he feels he can never 
‘be happy again until he is forgiven. Eben, 
if you forgive'-your ‘brother for this great 
wrong, come and tell him so.”’”. That dear 
brother flew towards me, weeping and bro- 
ken-hearted as I sat, and; clasping my hand 
in his, exclaimed, ‘‘ From miy heart I for- 
give you, Ralph,’’ while the great tears glis- 
tened in his eyes.. He would have fell on 
my neck, but: my father motioned him 
away. ‘‘ Now we must carry this matter 
before God,” said my father -solemnly, and 
the family knelt in prayer. He placed;his 
hands upon my head as he clearly and ‘dis- 
tinctly laid open my: guilt to the God of 
heaven; then humbly did -he pray for’ my 
forgiveness. How earnestly: did h@» plead 
for -my: soul! :-How: he: besought that I 
might be cleansed by the blood: of Christ, 
and dedicate. myself to, the service of my 
heavenly Master.’ Then: how did he plead 
for us ‘all, that we might so live upon earth 
as to become a re-united family around the 
Eternal: Throne. ,; That agonizing, earnest 
prayer, will follow me down to latest life. 
Did I not then realize, that:sin must be no 
light thing, albeit. committed in darkness 
and alone, which could bring such terror 
and wretchedness to: myself, could tear 
with grief a parent’s' heart, and which -re- 
quired the blood of Jesus Christ to wash 
away? I had known the peace of well- 
doing , had I not. reaped. the bitter fruit 
of wrong-doing? My father; saw this, and 
‘said, as we arose, ‘‘ Let this matter never 
be alluded to or mentioned; henceforth.” 
Then little Alice: came tome, and unpin- 
ning the blue kerchief at her, side, she lov- 
ingly clasped one hand about my neck, for 
I. resumed my seat, and, with the other, ten- 
derly, wiped my» face,, “‘ Dear; Ralphy, I 
love.you dearly, and: Fanriy does too; she 
says she loves: you (better: than she loves 
George, if-he is her brother.’’; Precious 
little comforter! How dear was your ten- 
:der and child-like sympathy, in-that bour of 
humiliation and irépentance. Often, in 
later years, have I envied the: blessed. gift 
of a sister... Ministering spirits, sweet.sis- 
ters. are, in. the household band, hovering 
with their quiet and glad -affection. round 
the pathway of their brothers, strengthening 
their better principles and drawing’ them 
into the hallowed paths of domestic enjoy- 
ments.—Mother’s Assistant, 
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Benevolence. 








LITTLE STHER THE MISSION- 


‘Mother, may I'take:a dittle walk down 
the:hill 2’? asked Esther; ias'she stood before 
her mother, ‘her’ hairneatly combed and 
parted, holding inher hand, her blue crape 
bonnet. STH DOT EN I xt 

“Ts'/it not rather: warm, my dear?” 
asked her mother. .«! Vet 

“O no, mothet, and I willlscome back 
when the great: clock strikes. six;-at Supper 
time;'-do' let! me go.” .* And) littlé “Esther 
looked ‘so ‘earnestly} so-beseechingly, that 
her ‘mother © could: not! refuse! her: so sshe 
told Esther: that» she’ might» go. ’ Then 
Esther‘ looked very ‘happy, andaway she 

flew tothe nursery; and took her little bag, 
already filled! with something that was :very 
theavy|! and trudged down the green ‘hill 
'upon-which her father’s house’ was situated. 
She neither fooked) ‘tothe right) hand nor 
the left. Of the yellow butterflies ‘lighting 
here ‘and'théeré upon. !the> flowers}! or the 
‘birds skipping from branch ¢o branch wpon 
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the trees, Esther took no notice, as if bird 
or butterfly never lived ; and yet little girls 
love to watch them sporting among the 
green things of earth. She crossed the 
street at the foot of the hill, and then she 
disappeared down a very disagreeable lane, 
filled with huts of various sizes, where very 
slovenly, ugly-looking people lived—some 
black, some white. What had the good and 
gentle little Esther to do down there? 
What would her careful mother say, to find 
her in such company? How surprised 
would her father be, to see his tenderly ed- 
ucated little daughter playing with the 
children of the lane! 

Precisely at six o’clock, was Esther seen 
returning up the hill, ready to sit down with 
her parents and brothers at the evening 
meal. Her face was certainly flushed, and 
she looked weary; but she bore a serious 
expression, as if she had not been in any 
naughty frolic ; and something so calm and 
placid, too, on her countenance, it would 
seem as if she could not have been in any 
mischief, if she did go down among the 
boys and girls in the lane. 

So this did all happen, not only one day, 
but two and three days, and a whole week 
together. Precisely at a certain time did 
Esther leave the garden, or play-house, or 
books, or whatever part of the house she 
happened to be in, and ask her mother to 
take her little walk down the hill; and pre- 
cisely at six, did the front gate open to ad- 
mit the little girl. She was such an obe- 

_ dient, excellent child, that her mother. felt 
that she could trust her any where; neither 
did she ever wish to refuse her a simple re- 
quest, like this. At last her mother began 
to wonder about little Esther’s ever-return- 
ing walk down the hill. 

“‘ Where do you go, my dear?” asked 
her mother, looking at her- earnestly. 

“Only a little way from the bottom of 
the hill,” replied Esther, blushing, deeply. 

“I hope you do not go any where I 
should disapprove of your going, Esther,” 
said her mother, soberly. | 

‘* Mother, I do not do any thing that you 
or father would disapprove of,”’ answered 
the child, and a very small tear drop ,lis- 
tened in her mild blue eye. 

Mrs. Lovel felt that she would not, and 
yet there was surely something peculiar in 
Esther’s walks, which she began to think, 
perhaps, ought to be attended to. And it 
happened inthis wise. One afternoon, Mr. 
Lovel came in to take his little daughter to 
walk with him. ‘‘ Where is Esther ?’”’ asked 
he. His wife told him Esther had just 
gone down the hill, and told him how she 
went daily. . He went out, and as he stood 
at the front door, he caught a glimpse of 
her, turning down the lane. Very quickly 
then did Mr. Lovel pursue his little Esther, 
and he thought he should reprove her very 
sharply for going among the children who 
lived there. He saw her enter a low, ill- 
looking house, and then she disappeared 
from his sight. To that house did he di- 
rect his hasty and anxious steps. 

There was an untidy woman washing 
near the door. 4 

** Is little Esther Lovel here?” asked the 
father, looking in at the window. The 
woman started at the sound of a gentle- 
man’s voice, and drew her hands from the 
suds, ‘‘ To be sure she is, she’s learning 
the children to read.” 

Mr. Lovel inquired a little further into 
the matter, and then the woman took him 
to the back door; and what did Mr. Lovel 
see? There sat his daughter on a bench, 
with a small negro boy beside her to whom 
she was pointiiig out the letters and words 
of her Testament. Three other children, 
one white and two colored girls, were seat- 
ed on a stone step, not far off, attentively 
bending over their books,—books which 
Mr. Lovel immediately recognized as be- 
longing to Esther’s library. What was 
Esther's surprise, too, when she looked up 
and beheld her father ? 

** Esther, how came you here, my child ?” 
asked the parent, affected by the sight. 

“Why, father, I am a missionary!” 
answered the child with great earnestness. 

“‘A missionary! how so, my dear?” 

‘* Why father, here none of them know 
how to read, and have got no Bibles; I am 
sure they are the people the minister told 
us were heathen. So I pitied them and 
thought I would be a missionary,”—and the 
young child’s face glowed with animation, 
at the task she had undertaken. 

** But, my child, why did you not tell us 
about it? you know we should be happy 


to help you,” said the parent—and he felt 
as if he wanted to fold the little girl to his 
bosom. 

“Father,’’? answered Esther, seriously, 
‘don’t you know the Bible says, “let not 
your right hand know what the left hand 
does?” and my Sabbath school teacher says, 
it means you must not go and tell every body 
when you want todo good. God knows it, 
father, because he sees me; and I told him 
of it too, in my prayers.” 

Then Mr. Lovel sat down on the stone 
step, and while he attempted to teach the 
little negro girl beside him, he felt he had 
been taught a lesson in ‘“well-doing”’ that he 
should not soon forget or disregard. 

Thus has this child Esther, of scarce six 
years, rebuked the lukewarm piety of her 
father, opening his heart and his purse to 
the heathen wants of his own as well as 
other lands; and now the good and great 
missionary cause numbers no two warmer 
friends than are Esther and her father. 

Cannot other children look about them, 
and become missionaries too?—S. S. Vis- 
iter. 
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Abel and Willy Dale were walking home 
one afternoon from school, when all at once 
Willy stopped short, and cried out, “‘ Why, 
Abel, if there is’nt our mistress’s red cow 
in the wheat field yonder.” 

‘* What, in Farmer Dobson’s field? Yes, 
so she is; well, I wonder how she came 
there.” 

“©,” said Willy, “‘ she’s always in mis- 
chief, that cow. I wonder mistress does 
not sell her ; she must be more trouble than 
good ; she’s always straying out of her own 
field. 

Abel laughed. 

“ What are you laughing at, Abel ?” 

“T wasthinking, Willy,” answered Abel, 
“that mistress’s red cow is something like 

ou.” 
ue Like me,” said Willy, while his cheeks 
grew as red as fire, “like me?” 

“Yes,”’ said his brother, still laughing, 
“like you, Willy; you know why.’ The 
cow’s always in mischief, and so are you ; 
and when she’s wanted she never can be 
found, and when mother:wants you to go 
on errands for her you are always a half a 
mile off.” 

‘Well, and if I am, it’s no business of 
yours, Abel,” began Willy very sharply; 
but he stopped short, for he remembered 
that it was wrong to say the angry words 
that came to his lips. It was a hard strug- 
gle; but Willy conquered at last, and went 
on more gently, “I know I’m not so steady 
as you, Abel; but you’re older, you know; 
and I mean to try to think more; and, per- 
haps, in time, I shall get to be more like 
you. But now let us go and drive the cow 
into her own field, and then we’ll run 
home, for it’s nigh upon five o’clock.” 


—~~_s~s_ ees eee 


SELF. 


Iam only nine years old, but I am not 
too young to work. 1 shall have enough to 
do a few years hence, and if I practise now 
it will be a great deal easier then. Father 








calls me Jenny Careful, and sometimes 








Jenny Wren, because I sing so much: but 
mother says I am God’s blessing. I shall 
be a woman one of these days, if I live long 
enough, and father says it is a great deal 
better than it is to be a fine lady. 

I take good care of all my clothes; ifa 
string or hook gets off from my apron or 
frock 1 fasten it on immediately, and always 
mend a rent as soon as it is torn. I never 
go with my shoes down at the heels, or 
swinging my bonnet about the strings. I 
keep my books clean, and lay them aside 
carefully when I have done using them. 
You can see there are no torn leaves or fiu- 
ger-marks in them. 

Father has enough to do to buy clothes 
for so many of us, and school books, and 
shoes, and all the breakfasts and dinners 
we eat. I cannot work to earn money my- 
self, but I can take care and not waste and 
destroy. Ifthe crust is ever so hard, I eat 
it all up, and father very often sings a verse 
about it—‘‘ Hard crusts and brown bread 
make Jenny’s cheeks red.” 

Mother says, ‘‘'Time is money;” so I 
strive to help her all I can. I make my 
own little bed myself, and sweep my cham- 
ber twice a-week. I help about getting 
breakfast and taking care of the baby. I 
am not old enough to toss him about much, 
but I kiss him, and talk to him, and make 
him smile, and often get him to sleep, sing- 
ing ‘“‘ Hush my dear, lie still and slumber.” 

These are sweet verses, and baby likes 
them very much, but I am not quite sure 
he knows what they mean. 

Time never hangs heavy on my hands, 
for I can find plenty to do, morning, noon 
and night. 1 clear away the children’s 
playthings, and keep the room in order ; set 
the chairs in their places, and put the stools 
in the corner of the room when they are 
not wanted, so that nobody may tumble 
over them. I bring and carry things for 
my father, and go of errands for my mother ; 
and when I am sent out always return as 
quick as possible, and take good care not 
to get into the wet and dirt of the streets. 

Whenever I have any spare time, I sew 
a little; or when the baby is asleep, I read 
to my mother. I learn my lessons after the 
other children are abed, and on Sabbath 
morning I rise earlier than on any other 
day of the week, so as to have my Bible- 
lesson ready for the Sabbath school. 

When my brother William was sick, I 
used to sit by him and take him his gruel 
or his broth, or any thing else he liked ; and 
read a chapter in the Bible, and try to ex- 
plain it to him; and frequently soothed him 
to sleep by telling him pretty stories of 
good children and Jesus Christ. When he 
waked up he would smile and put his arms 
around my neck, and say “I love dear sis- 
ter Jane.” 

I wish to be good, and I pray to the Sa- 
viour every night and morning to forgive 
my sins, and make mea holy child. I often 
find my heart very hard and cold, but I 
think of the blessed Jesus and endeavor to 
be a little like him in doing good. I have 
no silver or gold to give away, but I try to 
do what I can. I run to help poor old Su- 
san every time I see her hobbling along. 
When we have a good soup, mother lets me 
carry some to old blind Joseph, and I lend 
all my books to Mary Jones, who has been 
confined to the house six months with a 
cough. I wish I could do more, but | am 
growing larger every day, and by-and-by 1 
hope to be more useful than | am now. 











Obituary. 








AMY HOWARD. 


BY MRS. J. G. BACON, 


“Mother, do you think sister Amy will 
die?” asked little Ellen Howard of her 
mother, looking earnestly in her sad and 
tearful countenance. 

Mrs. Howard’s heart was too full for ut- 
terance. She was sitting by the side of 
her dying daughter; and as she glanced 
from the healthy blooming child at her feet, 
to the pale and emaciated features of the 
sleeping invalid, tears streamed from her 
eyes. Amy, her eldest born, was dying. 
Her smiling infancy, her happy and joyous 
childhood, the bright promise of her riper 
years were all present to her mind, and she 
thought of her absent husband—of the 
doting father, who with herself, had watch- 
ed with delight the rapid developement of a 
character pre-eminent in all that was lovely 





and amiable. How would he bear the loss 
of his beloved child. Oh! his anguish 
would be insupportable. 

Ellen had not removed her eye from her 
mother’s face, and reading in her tears and 
sadness the confirmation of her fears, she 
exclaimed, “‘ Amy must not die! Amy must 
not die!” and hiding her face in her moth- 
er’s dress, she sobbed aloud. 

Mrs. Howard hushed her child, for she 
feared she would disturb-her sister; but 
Amy was already awake. 

“Come here, little sister,” she said in a 
sweet low voice, and as her mother placed 
Ellen on her bed beside her, she continued : 
** Ellen grieves mother ; see, she has made 
her cry.” The child looked sorrowfully at 
her as she replied, the big tears standing 
in her eyes, 

“But 1 don’t want sister Amy to die; 
who will love Ellen when sister Amy dies? 
I want to die too.” 

** But what would dear mother do without 
her little Ellen, when I am gone?” said 
Amy, gently kissing her. 


“Where are you going, Amy?” ex- 


claimed Ellen in surprise. 

For a moment Amy hesitated, then with 
a serious, sweet smile she said, “‘ to heaven, 
sister hopes. Oh mother,” she continued, 
taking both her hands and gazing affection- 
ately in her sweet face, “is it not a solemn 
question to answer? I bless God he gave 
me that assurance before he laid me on,a 
dying bed. It would be a difficult-thing to 
prepare for heaven now.” 

‘But, Amy,” sobbed little Ellen, “I 
don’t want you to die and be laid in the 
dark grave, like cousin Julia. You must 
not die;”’ and she wept passionately. 

Amy pressed the little hand she held to 
her lips, as she asked, “‘ Who made us, 
Ellen ? ” 

** God,”’ replied the child solemnly. 

** And has not God a right to do as he 
pleases with the creatures he has made?” 

** Yes, sister,’ she said, after a moment’s 
hesitation. 

“Then, Ellen, if the good God sees best 
to take sister Amy from you, and take her 
home to heaven, where she will always be 
good and happy, ought you to be unwilling 
to let her go? I shall see in heaven the 
blessed Saviour who loves little children. 
Oh, I am sure dear Ellen would not wish 
me to stay on earth, when I am going 
where I shall see Jesus.” 

Ellen was soothed by her sister’s words, 
and scon after at her mother’s request ac- 
companied the nurse from the room. 

Mrs. Howard approached the sick girl, 
and with emotion pressed her lips to her 
cheek. 

“Dear Amy,” she said, “I am happy 
that God has made his will so pleasant to 
you, but who will console me for your 
loss?” 

‘Even our Father in heaven, mother. 
He will sustain and comfort you in every 
affliction, and mother, you have father and 
Ellen too. Surety you will not rebel 
against the will of him who gave us to you! 
Oh! mother, it is your grief that makes 
my heart ache—for your sake I could wish 
to live. But you have a precious consola- 
tion, that you have been the means of lead- 
ing your child’s soul to God; think what a 
blessed meeting it will be when you shall 
join me in my new home. The praises of 
God have been sweet to us on earth. Oh, 
how delightful must they be in heaven! Dear 
mother, you must not wish to keep me 
here.” 

‘My dear Amy,” replied her mother, “I 
will not rebel against our heavenly Father’s 
will, but [ cannot part with my daughter 
without a tear.” 

““{ do not wish it, mother. It would 
grieve me to think that you would not miss 
your Amy, but I was afraid you were un- 
willing that God should take his own.” 

** What shall I say to your father, Amy? 
Have you no no message for him? How 
shall I console him in his anguish?” 

“The same God who afflicts, knows well 
how to console. Direct his mind to him, 
and he will soon join with you in saying, 
‘His will be done.” Give him his Amy’s 
most ardent love, and tell him that I re- 
joice in the bright prospect of a union with 
him above. Mother, I am weary, will you 
sing me a hymn?” 

Mrs. Howard sang that beautiful hymn 
commencing— 

“T would not live alway, 
I ask not to stay.” 


And Amy ‘soon sank into a quiet slumber. 
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Another day, another night passed away, 
and Amy still survived. Though suffering 
much, no murmur escaped her lips. Her 
words to her mother were fraught with the 
tenderest feeling. The hour of her depart- 
ure drew near, and friends gathered round 
her bed, to witness the young Christian’s 
triumph. Ellen was there, too, clinging 
fast to the garments of her sorrowing moth- 
er, and subbing as though her little heart 
would break. 

Amy’s countenance was illuminated with 
a smile. ‘‘ Mother,’’ she whispered, and 
her mother bent her head, eager to catch 
the slightest word that fell from her daugh- 
ter’s lips—‘‘ dear mother, are you willing 
that I should leave you?” 

With a voice broken with emotion, her 
mother said, ‘“‘ The Lord gave and the Lord 
taketh away, blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” 

“My dear Saviour, I thank thee,” con- 
tinued Amy, raising her eyes to heaven, “I 
am now ready to depart. Mother, teach 
sister Ellen as you have taught me, and 
God will give you his blessing.” 

“ Dear Ellen,” she said, as they placed 
the child by her side, ‘ farewell—sister 
Amy is going to her heavenly home, where 


’ Ellen will soon meet her if she loves the 


blessed Saviour. Never grieve dear moth- 
er. * ** Mother, ** father, * * .” 
Her voice ceased, and without a sigh or 
groan her spirit departed. e 

It was a pleasant morning in early spring, 
when Amy was carried to her resting-place 
in the quiet church yard. And as we stood 
by the side of the open grave, and gazed 
on the face of the dead, and listened to the 
words of the man of God, as he spoke of 
Amy’s love to the Saviour, of her consis- 
tent Christian character, and her triumph 
in the hour of death, we felt that it was 
good that she was thus early removed from 
the temptations of a wicked world, to the 
pure and holy habitations of God’s saints in 
glory; and many prayers went up from sin- 
cere hearts that God would comfort the 
afflicted mother, and absent father, and 
make the sobbing Ellen the consolation of 
her parent’s hearts. 


Sabbath School. 


THE LITTLE BOY’S PURCHASE. 


The following interesting anecdote of 
the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, of London, was re- 
lated by himself, at the close of a lecture on 
Persia, which he lately delivered at Step- 
ney Meeting Sunday school rooms :— 

** May I be allowed,” said the Rev. gen- 
tleman, ‘‘to make a few observations re- 
lating to myself. I well remember, when 
I was very young, possessing for the first 
time a guinea. I remember too that this 
circumstance cost me no little perplexity 
and anxiety ; as I passed along the streets, 
the fear of losing my guinea induced me 
frequently to take it out of my pocket and 
look at it; first I put it in one pocket, then 
I took it out, and put it in another—after a 
while I took it out of the second pocket and 
placed it in another, really perplexed what 
to do with it; at length my attention was 
arrested by a book auction, I stepped in, 
and looked about me—first one lot was put 
up, then another, and sold to the highest 
bidder ; at last I ventured to the table, just 
as the auctioneer was putting up ‘‘ The 
History of the World,” in two large folio 
volumes. I instantly thrust my hand into 
my pocket, and began turning over my 
guinea, considering all the while whether I 
had money enough to buy this lot. The 
biddings proceeded—at last I ventured to 
bid too. ‘Hallo, my little man,’ said the 
auctioneer, ‘what, not content with less 
than the world!’ Thisremark greatly con- 
fused me, and drew the attention of the 
whole company toward me, who seeing me 
anxious to possess the books, refrained 
from bidding against me, and so the World 
was knocked down to me at a very moder- 
ate price. 

‘How to get these huge books home 
was the next consideration—the auctioneer 
offered. to send them, but I, not knowing 
what sort of creatures auctioneers were, de- 
termined upon taking them myself—so after 
the assistant had tied them up, I marched 
out of the room, with these large books 
upon my shoulder, like Sampson with the 
gates of Gaza, amidst the smiles of all 
present. WhenI reached my home, after 
the servant had opened the door, the first 














| seemed very reluctant to give it. 





person I met was my now sainted mother. Especially at night, all these things are 


‘My dear boy,’ said she, ‘ what have you 
got there? I thought you would not keep 
your guinea long.’ 
mother,’ said I, throwing the books down 
upon the table, ‘I have bought the World 
for nine shillings.” This was on Saturday, 
and I remember sitting up till it was well 
nigh midnight, turning over this History of 


_ worst, and then they learn very fast. 


The 


_ Street school is very much a night school. 


‘Do not be angry, | 


lessons. 


the World. ‘These books became my de- | 


light, and were carefully read through and 
through. As I grew older, I at length be- 
came a Christian, and my love of books 
naturally led me to desire to become a 
Christian minister. To the possession of 
these books I attribute, in a great measure, 
any honors in connection with literature 
that have been added to my name. I have 
not mentioned this anecdote,’’. said the Rev. 
gentleman, “to gratify any foolish feeling, 


When boys are sent on errands, ‘they 
sometimes stop by the way and take street 
They go out of their proper 
course, stand at corners, and gape at new 
sights. There are classes of the street 
school at the doors of the theatre and cir- 
cus—and whenever there is a fire, a proces- 


' sion, or training, or when a crowd follows 


but to encourage in those young persons I © 


see before me, that love of literature which 
has afforded me such unspeakable pleas- 
ure-—pleasures which I would not have 


been without for all the riches of the | 


Indies."—London S. S. Teachers’ Mag. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL BROTHERS. 


John and Robert, of Irish Roman Catho- 
lic parents, were found by our teachers 
while visiting their district, and induced to 
join the school in June, 1823. John was 
nine years of age, and Robertseven. Both 
were very backward, but John could read 
indifferently, while Robert could spell 
words of two or three syllables. A lesson 
was given to the eldest to commit to memo- 
ry, which he accomplished, and reciting as 
John had done; or he must wait until he 
could learn to read. He was told that if 
his brother John could study his lesson 
aloud, (while at home,) it would give him 
an opportunity of learning the verses at the 
same time, provided he would be atten- 
tive. The child seemed much pleased 
with the plan, and on the following Sabbath 
recited the same number of verses as his 
brother, which he had acquired in the man- 
ner proposed, and which he continued to 
do until he learned to read, which was in the 
course of a few weeks, when he recited an 
equal number with the most forward in his 
class, , 

The boys became much attached to the 
school; but, as the weather grew colder it 
was observed that they were by turns ab- 
sent for some Sabbaths, and on the teach- 
er’s questioning Robert as to the reason, he 
As the 
school was about closing, nothing further 
was said; but on the next Sabbath, as 
John appeared, and his brother was irregu- 
larly absent, the teacher insisted on his as- 
signing the true cause of Robert’s absence, 
and remarked to him, that it was certainly 
very singular that they should be thus ab- 
sent in turns from the school, and he feared 
that they were becoming less fond of it. 
This was a charge which the boy could not 
feel that he ‘deserved, as was_ evidently 
proved by his bursting into tears, and ob- 
serving as an excuse for his absent brother, 

‘Sir, I have on Robert’s shoes, and he 
could not come.” 

“ Have you but one pair of shoes, then, 
between you?” inquired the teacher. 

*“We have only one pair between us, 
sir,” he replied; ‘‘ Robert takes them one 
Sabbath morning, and comes to the Sabbath 
school/and to church, and I take them 
next.” The following week another pair 
of shoes was provided, and the boys were 
both punctual at the school until the family 
removed to New York, which was within a 
few weeks of the above mentioned occur- 
rence, where, it is hoped, some pious teach- 
er may be made iff8trumental in pointing 
them to the ‘ Lamb of God, who taketh 
away the sins of the world.”—A Connecti- 
cut S. S. Report. 








Parentat. 








THE STREET SCHOOL. 


There are many things learned out of 
school; and nowhere is there more learned 
than in the streets. Bad boys almost al- 
wayslive inthe streets. ‘There they areout 
of the way of parents, teachers, and masters. 
There they see plenty of entertaining 
sights. There they meet with many play- 
mates, especially with those that are older 
and worse. There they can halloo and 
shout, laugh and sing, without restraint, 





: evenings. 





the constable and his prisoners. 

The street lessons are various. Idleness 
is the first and the chief. Curiosity about 
evil is thé next. Boldness and impudence 
are also taught. Then come profane and 
filthy words, vile jests, unclean songs, quar- 
relling, fighting, and even drinking. After 
a while, the pupils in the street school are 
far enough advanced to go to the upper in- 
stitutions—such.as the jail, and alms-house. 

Thousands of parents favor this school ; 
and some who pass for good people. It is 
less troublesome than any other. If you 
wish your boy to be entered as a street 
scholar, all you have to do is to let him 
alone. Take no care about his company. 
Never rebuke him for coming late from 
fchool or an errand. Do not trouble 
yourself about the way he passes his 
Never mind what time he 
comes home at night. Especially, do not 
trouble yourself in sending him to Sunday 
school. 

The street school is very expensive. 
The price is not paid in advance, or in 
ready money—but it is sure to be demand- 
ed with interest. The payment is loss of 
conscience, loss of character, often loss of 
health, and sometimes the loss of the 
soul. 
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THE FAITHFUL DOG. 


BY MRS. N. 8S. 
4 


The attachment manifested“py the ca- 
nine race for their owners, théfy sagacity 
and faithfulness, have been the theme of 
numberless stories, and many are led to be- 
lieve them endowed with the same reason- 
ing powers as ourselves. It ts*neither to as- 
sent to this opinion, nor yet to attempt con- 
futing it, that the following incidents are 
penned—but to record an instance which 
transpired under my immediate observation, 
of their devotion and fidelity. 

It will be remembered that Alabama was 
originally a part of Mississippi Territory. 
Its contiguity to Georgia and the Carolinas 
induced numberless families from those 
States to remove there. The route pur- 
sued by them led through the Cherokee na- 
tion, and like the Israelites of old, the em- 
igrants experienced difficulties in reaching 
safely the land of promise. 

In some seasons of the year, the rivers 
and creeks are so swollen by the frequent 
rains as to render them troublesome. It 
was during one of these periods that a fami- 
ly, consisting of a man, his wife and four 
children, left North Carolina to settle them- 
selves at Cahawba, the original seat of gov- 
ernment, and in crossing some stream they 
were upset, and precipitated, with all their 
goods, into the water. With the greatest 
difficulty the head of the family succeeded 
in rescuing his wife and three of the chil- 
dren, together with the wagon and horses, 
from their perilous situation—but the baby, 
with the principal part of the baggage, had 
gone to the bottom. Half distracted, the 
mother bethought her of endeavoring to 
rescue the child, and holding up one of its 
little frocks, she directed their dog, of the 
Newfoundland breed, to seek for it at the 





spot in which it was believed to have per 
ished. Diving under the water the dog 
disappeared. The most intense distress 
was of course experienced, with the faint 
hopes of his ultimate success; but in a few 


‘seconds the agitation of the water an- 


nounced his coming, and the dog arose to . 
the surface with the child, holding his 
clothes firmly griped between his teeth, and 
swimming with it to the land, deposited it 
safely at the feet of the mother. 

By the untiring exertions of the parents, 
the child was restored to life again, and 
without further detention they arrived safe 
at their destination. 

Until the accident, the dog had never 
manifested any particular attachment for 
the child, but from the time of rescuing it 
from a watery grave the animal acted as if 
he considered it under his own superin- 
tending charge. It would never leave it. 
Sleeping or waking, it sat crouching be- 
side the child, who soon discovered for the 
dog a proportionable degree of affection. 

The mother soon died from the effects of 
the baneful fever of the country—then fol- 
lowed one of the children, then another, and 
yet another, and the only remaining survi- 
vors of the once happy family were the 
father, the child, and the faithfully attached 
dog. 

And now the storms of fate ‘gathered 
around this poor offspring of misfortune. 
The father sunk under the weight of his ac- 
cumulated misfortunes, and fell into intem- 
perate habits. The child was neglected, 
left for hours to the companionship of his 
dog, and the loneliness of its own melan- 
choly lot—young as it was, for it was then 
only three years of age, it was suffered to 
wander where it listed, and it would stroll 
in the woods far away from its home, 
with no one to guide its course but its own 
childish fancies, secure in the protection of 
its mute attendant. I have seen it sleeping 
beneath a hedge, its innocent head pillowed 
upon the faithful creature, its little arms 
twined around its neck. 

For more than a year they led this kind 
of itinerant life; and as they always return- 
ed ere nightfall, and the boy grew in 
strength, the father took little heed of 
either. 

There was something remarkable about 
the dog and child. Both seemed to shun 
communion with their kind, attaching 
themselves solely to each other. When 
weary, it occasionally sought its desolate 
home, and if pressed by hunger, stopped on 
the way to solicit from some charitable 
neighbor a slice of bread. Food was never 
refused it, either for itself or the friend ac- 
companying it. 

At length the child sickened and died 
also, owing, probably, to some exposure and 
neglect. When the neighbors went in to 
administer to its necessities during the ill- 
ness, it was always found lying with its 
head resting upon the dog’s shaggy neck, 
with one of its arms twined around it, and 
thus it drew its latest breath. 

The child was buried, and from this 
time the dog drooped and pined away. No 
efforts were found successful to lure him 
from the grave. The food with which he 
was daily supplied remained untasted until 
the morning the miserable father, who had 
lived to see the household destroyed, his 
hearth desolated, found the little mound 
which covered his child scratched up to a 
considerabe depth, with the lifeless remains 
of the faithful dog lying in the cavity. 














Religion. 








HALF READY. 


A mother was seated at a table with her 
little son, a child about eight years old. 
She had been reading the Bible to him for 
some time, and talking to him on the sub- 
ject of death. He had been very attentive 
to what she had said, and seemingly a great 
deal impressed by it. 

“It says in the Scripture,’’ said she, 
“«* Therefore, be ye also ready : for in such 
an hour as ye think not, the Son of Man 
cometh.’ Now this may be said in respect 
to death, as to the coming of the Saviour, 
for we cannot tell how suddenly we may be 
called away from the world. Are you 
ready my son, if it should please God to take 
you to himself? ” 

The child remained silent for a little 
while, and then replied, “I think, mother, 
that I am only about half ready.” 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








How many thousands are there just in 
the same situation as this child! they think 
that they are getting ready; that they will 
soon be ready; that they will be ready in 
time, but they know that they are not 
quite ready. Now, there is no such thing 
‘as being half ready for death. We are 
either prepared or unprepared. And even 
if it were true that ydu are half ready, and 
death should come, what benefit will that 
half be to you? Will he wait a year, aday, 
or a moment, until you get ready? 

Behold, then, your danger. You may 
be thinking that you have time enough 
yet for preparation; that you have begun to 
prepare, and that in the course of time you 
will be ready for the call of death. Why, 
a steam boat, a stage coach, a rail car will 
not wait for a passenger that is only half 
ready. When the time arrives, they start 
off and leave the unprepared behind. O, 
then, be ready, for you may be sent for at 
an hour when you think not: and all the 
prayers, and tears, and promises of the half 
prepared will not cause the messenger to 
wait a second. He comes for your soul, 
just as it is; and God will judge it by what 
it is, and not by what it intended to be if it 
had more time. Say, before you lift your 
eyes from this page, ARE You READY? 








Editorial. 





SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY. 





THE CONEY. 


This little animal bears considerable resem- 
blance to the rabbit; and the coney of the 
Scriptures has been supposed to mean the rabbit. 
More recent and particular observation, howev- 
er, has shown that the coney is different in some 
of its habits from the rabbit; and that the latter 
is not found in the Holy Land, or Syria, from 
which places the inspired writers generally take 
the nanies of animals of which they speak by 
way of illustration. 

The conies inhabit caves and the cliffs of 
rocks. They are gregarious, that is, they live 
in flocks or herds, and are sometimes seen in 
companies of dozens sitting on large stones at 
the mouth of caves. They are about the size of 
the rabbit, and as harmless, and as feeble and 
timid as that animal. They are of a brown 
color. Their feet are round, and very soft, 
pulpy and tender; notwithstandipg which it ap- 
pears they, build their houses in the rocks. 
“The conies aré} but a feeble folk, yet make 
‘their houses! inthe rocks.” (Prov. 30: 26.) So 
in the Petilims, (114: 18) ‘it}is' said, “The rocks 
aré a ¥efuge for the conies.” 
 The' célebrated traveller, Mr; Brice, gives the 
‘following ‘dedéription of the cohey, great’ num- 

‘bers, of which he saw in Ethiopia and Mount 
Lebanon aril The length as it sits, is about sey- 
enteen, inches, It has no tail, and gives, at first 
sight, the idea of, a rat, rather than of.any other’ 
creature. The color.is grey, mixed with reddish 
brown, and the belly white, All over the body 
are scattered hairs strong and polished, and gen- 
erally two inche¥ imlepgth, y The ears are round, 
not pointed. The upper jaw is longer than the 
other. The anjmel lives upon grain, fruit, and 


roots. 

("The Hebrew name coney signified eunning— 
to hide. ‘The aninial iv’ remarkably’ timid) and 
careful’ to 'sereen itself from observation, resort- 
ing to the ‘most ‘inarcessible rottks, in’ te’ clefts 
“Ot whith i’ bidds “itself frdma the pursuit! df ‘its 
‘enemies, “ Kitig Agur, in the book’ of Proverbs, 
(in the passage qpoted. aboyp) refers to. the sa- 
gecity and pas of the feeble little coney 
Any getting, out,of the, way of danger, by, build- 
,ing, its, house in the xocks. f ‘dion 
1 Rheveoney) walks, apparently; in, gteat (| fear, 
with its belly close tothe ground; advancing'a 
vfew steps at a time, then pausing, as if consider- 
Hing whether’ all is \sufs:"'Tis hind feet: being 
the longest, i enabled to ‘nitke' ‘proditibus 
‘bdtinds ;'thd' dfthie approach of dutiver it'sprin 
UH WHitH sO Sieiflly, 1 ig che pais a 
can hardly ovettake'tHedd!'* ('0 bre C Jeni 


STORIES ABOUT FORSAKING ALL FOR 
CHRIST. 

Jesus went about doing good. He did not 
seek to please himself. When he went any 
where, it was not to find his own pleasure. It 
was to do good to others. One day he went 
down to the side of the Sea of Galilee. We do 
not know what he went there for. Perhaps it 
was to pray; for he often went away into lonely 
places to pray. But the people had heard of the 
wonderful things which he had done, and they 
followed him there, a great mulitude. Whenhe 
saw them, he did not tell them to go. home, and 
not disturb him in his retirement; but he 
preached to them. 

When he had done preaching to the people, 
Jesus went away ; and as he was passing along 
he saw a man named Matthew, sitting and re- 
ceiving the money that the people paid for their 
taxes. And Jesus called him and said, “ Follow 
me.” When Matthew heard this, he left all he 
had, and followed Jesus. Matthew was a Ro- 
man officer, and probably was rich; but he 
chose rather to be a follower of Christ, than to 
enjoy his riches. He was afterwards appointed 
one of the twelve apostles; and he wrote the 
book called “ The Gospel according to Matthew.” 

If you would be one of Christ’s disciples, you 
must in your heart leave all for him. You must 
love him so much as to prefer him to all others ; 





so that, if you were obliged either to forsake 
your father and mother, and all you have, or else 
to forsake Christ, you would choose Christ, and 
forsake every thing for him. Jesus says, “He that 
loveth father or mother more than me, is not 
worthy of me.” To show what this means, we 
will tell you a story or two. A little boy abou; 
ten years old went to Sabbath school. His 
teacher told him how good God was to send his 
well-beloved Son into the world to die for sin_. 
ners. The little boy, whose name was Samuel, 
soon began to think about God,.and pray to him 
to forgive him his sins. He read the Bible, to 
find out what he must do to be a child of God. 
He loved to pray, to think about God, and read 
and hear about him, Heé-levedthe Sabbath day, 
and was always very sorry wher atiy thing pre- 
vented his goitig tothe Sabbath sehool or to 
meeting. ' 

But Samuel’® father, arith Mother’ did not love 
God. They neve# prayed 5 and Were very 
sorry when they fori thet Samueliied begun to 
love God and pray te hime They! Phir go on 
afew weeks without saying anptiiig to him; 
but one evening, Samue¥é father céHed him and 
said, “Samuel, do you tii¢ati always té spend as 
much time as you have done reading the Bible 
and praying?” Samuel said he hoped he al- 
ways should, for he loved to do so. “Well,” 
said his father, “if you mean always to do so, 
you must no longer live with us. I will give 
you till to-mérsew morning to think of it.” 

And haw do you think Samuel spent that 

night? Mé did not go to sleep. He took his 
Bible and read what Jesus said about little chil- 
dren. He then prayed that God would direct 
him what to do and bless him. He thought of 
what Jesus had done for his soul, and his heart 
was filled with-love to him. Although he ex- 
pected soon to leave his father’s house, yet he 
_was happy. Morning came, and Samuel went 
down stairs to meet his father. Ina pleasant 
tone’ of voice, he bade his father “Good morn- 
- tag!” ‘and thei! with tears in his eyes, he added, 
“Father, Pcantiot give up my Saviour. If you 
wish it; 1 will ' leave my home, and seek one 
 dttiong “'strangers; But’ ‘my’ Bible tells me, 
“'When’ ‘my father and ‘mother forsake me, the 
| Lord will take me up’? soe 


gping away, their hearts, were softened, andithey 
would not, let him go, , But you.see'that he had 
given then.up.in his|own ‘mind. ;He had as 
truly. fordaken father and mother, for Christ’s 


And this you must do ih your heart, though you 
may’ never be ealled to part with then: But Je- 
sus must have the first plice'in your heart, and 
‘if you do not love’ him‘so thuch that you ‘wotld 
leave father and’ mother, ard all things for his 
sake, he will ‘not, accept you. 
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‘mirror, ¢atcHing and teflecting imagesall around 
it. 'Renieniber that ati impious’ or’ profine 
thought, attered by a parent's lip; iay ‘operate 
‘apoh # Yotitig Heat, Hike a caréless spray of wa- 
ter thrown updn polished ‘stéel, stdininig it With 
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rust, which no after effort’ cdin remove. 


‘When his father and mother saw that he was | 


i saké;ias Matthew! did; when Jesus: called him. |' 


( Beaorirvs-Tnovewr.—-Childhood is dike! a |) yor, injure’ his country,!and destroy himself;,to | 


‘distrust of a person’s dwn 
éknowledgment that ‘he’" 














Variety. 








SPIT IT OUT. 


“ Johnny, Johnny,” cried a little fellow, about 
a foot and a half high, as he ran down the street 
to his companions, “Johnny, see, I’ve got a 
piece of tobacco.” “Why, my little man,” said 
I, “do you chew tobacco?” “Yes,” said he, 
brustling up with much importance. “And 
why? to make yourself sick?” “QO, no, it 
don’t make me sick.” “ Well, do you chew it to 
make your teeth white?” “No.” (His teeth 
were dirty, and yellow.) ‘ To make your breath 
sweet?” “No.” “To make aman of your- 
self?” “No.” “Then why do you chew it?” 
The little fellow seemed quite at a loss for an 
answer ; at lasthe mumbled out, “I chew it for 
fun,” and. sneaked away. Boys, if you should 
offer tobacco to a dog or a pig, they would re- 
fuse it, it is too nasty for them. A dirty baboon, 
I believe, is about the only animal that will take 
it into the mouth, and I am not certain but it 
makes even a baboon sick. Now where is the 
boy that will put a poisonous weed into his 
mouth, and grind it over and over, like the cud 
of an ox,—a weed, that is so vile, that a dog and 
a swine turn away from it with disgust. Spit i 
out, if you have commenced the hurtful habit. 
Never again make a tobacco still of your mouth, 
or a smoke pipe for nauseous fumes, of your 
nose; neither cram it with irritating and sicken- 
ing powder, until your voice is as thick and 
wheezy as an.asthma. Touch not, taste not, han- 
dle not.—S. S. Messenger. 





HINDOO FABLE. 


There is a fable among the Hindoos, that a 
thief having been detected and condemned to 
die, thought upon an expedient by which he 
might be rescued from death. He sent for the 
jailer, and told him he had an important secret to 
disclose to the king, and when he had done so 
he would be ready to die. The king sent for 
him, to know what this secret was. He told him 
that he knew the art of producing trees that 
should -bear gold. The king, accompanied by 
his prime minister, courtiers, and priests, came 
with the thief to a certain spot, where they be- 
gan their incantations. ‘The thief then produced 
a piece of gold, declaring that if sown it would 

roduce a tree, every branch of which should 

ear gold: “but,” added he, “this must be put 
into the ground by a person perfectly honest. I 
am not so, and therefore pass it to your majesty.” 
The king replied, “ when I was a boy I remem- 
ber taking something from my father, which, al- 
though a trifle, prevents my being the proper 
person. I pass it therefore to my prinié minis- 
ter.” The latter said, “I receive the taxes from 
the people, and as I am exposed to many temp- 
tations, how can I be perfectly honest? I there- 
fore give it to the priest.” The priest pleaded the 
same as to his conduct in receiving the sacrifi- 
ces. At length the thief exclaimed, “I know 


not why we should not all four be hanged, since’ 


not one of us is honest.” The king was so 
pleased at the ingenuity of the thief that he 
granted him a pardon. 


SELF EXAMINATION. 


He that never examines his own heart is like 
the captain of a vessel who never examines his 
ship to see if there is a leak; and without refor- 
mation, all such will finally shipwreck their 
souls, and all will be lost. Alas! what multi- 
tudes, who once shone as burning lights, have 
perished for lack of self examination. Reader, 
art thou secure ? 





THE BIBLE SAYS 80. 


Children should early be taught that the Bible 
is the great authority; and that when it speaks 
on any point, the question is settled for ever. 
They should be taught to go directly to the 
Scriptures, to find what is good and what is bad, 
what is true and what is false. Thugpwith the 
blessing of God, they will acquire Bian of 
constantly giving up their own notions and incli- 
nations, when they find a plain declaration of 
Scripture. I, therefore, think it a good sign, to 
hear a child often use the expression, the Bible 
says $0. 





SENSIBL® ADVICE. 


'It'is said that when Sir G. Murray attempted 
to excuse ‘himself from taking office under the 
Duke of Wellington on account of his inexpe- 
rience in public speaking, “ Poh, poh!” said the 
duke, “do “as” Tl do3"say what you think, and 
don’t quote Latin”, ss 





«Men who were never considered intemperate 
by daily drinking, have often shortened life more 
than twenty jyears; the respectable juse of this 


poison——hear it ye moderate drinkers—kills more 


than drinkenness.”——Dr. Kirk. 





* Drinking induces a man té hurt his neigh- 


worst foe.” 


hecome 8: deceitful friend; a bad citizen, and:his 





\deidaritin’ in doxlveriation indthaleh a péipathinl 

3 joi repitatiola: all $8 
rks his ‘bate ‘word 
met Worthy of étedit. Baie bas visi duosde 











TRUE SUBMISSION. 


“ Not my will, but thine, Father, be done.” A 
sick person was asked whether he wished to live 
or die. “Which God pleases,” he replied. 
“ But,” asked one of his friends, “ if God should 
refer it to you, which would you choose?” 
“Tn that case,” he answered, “I should refer it 
to Him again.” Let us all strive to have no will 
of our own, but the will of God. 


A GREAT EVENT. 


The conversion of a sinner to God is an event 
never to be forgotten. It is an era in eternity; 
it is registered in heaven.—Robert Hall. 


“ Two things are causes of daily astonishment 
to me: the readiness of Christ to come from 
heaven to earth for me; and my backwardness 
to rise from earth to heaven with him.”—Pearce, 





Tue Sour.—As one who traverseth the*burn- 
ing sands in search of water, so is fhe soul that 


thirsteth after knowledge. Inquiry is her de- 


light. 
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REPLY OF “MY BOY IN HEAVEN.” 


An endeared friend writes: “On reading the 
article in your paper entitled, ‘To my boy in 
Heaven,’ I penned the following as his reply.” 


Father, you taught me to obey— 
And here I am; 

My Saviour called my soul away, 
To dwell with him. 

God my Saviour bid me come, 

I do enjoy my new found home, 

On Zion’s hill I love to roam. 








Mother, the little toys I left, 
Are sensual : 
Don’t grieve to see them there— 
God’s will be done. 
He had a right to take his own, 
Tear parents, say “Thy will be done, 
Even so Father, take our son.” 


I closed my earthly course with prayer— 
Began with praise; 
I’ve found my little sister here,— 
I join their lays. 
The Babe of Bethlehem takes our part, 
Our names are printed on his heart, 
He keeps us safe from Satan’s dart. 


Dear father—mother—we are here, 
“Emma” is alone; 

O train her for our Saviour dear, 
That she may come. 

You'd like the place it is so bright, 

The Friend of sinners makes it light, 

We have no dark and stormy night. 


Now father—mother—dry your tears, 
We're happy here; 
Cast all your sorrows, all your cares, 
On Jesus dear. 
And when we all shall safe get thro’, 
And bid all earthly things adieu, ' 
We then again will sing with you. 
ELIZA. 
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« SPEECH 
Of a small boy at the close of a Sabbath school an- 
niversary just before soliciting subscriptions in 
behalf of the school. 


Once on a sunny summer’s day, 

While I was in the grove at play, 

Two little birds lit on a tree, 

And went to chanting merrily. 

I crept so softly on the ground, 

They could not hear the slightest sound ; 
And coming near I dropped my head, 
And heard the most of what they said 


First, little yellow-breast begun— 

His feathers glittering in the sun— 
Opened his little shining beak, 

And to his mate commenced to : 
The whole I could not quite make out, 
As while he spoke he hopped about ; 
But every time he came in view, 

He sung, “TI love you, yes, I do.” 


Then little red-breast caught my eye, 
Swinging upon a branch near by, 
Responding to the yellow-bird, 

With sweetest notes I ever heard, 

“ Yellow-breast, how shall I know it, 
If you love me, show it! show it!” 


And now I will the moral tell, 
Its application suits so well: 
We've ‘often heard our parents say— 
And friends; 6n celebration day— 
‘A better schoul, the'eountry round, 
Go where you will, cannot be found, 
And that most highly, they esteem, 
nie beanen:nlensed and, ispRotinnt ¢rheme.” 
Now, dear parents, let us know it, 
“IF you love ‘tis, shaw it! show it! 
Jhist hand tte mii ot, 
And it will settle every ‘dorubt. | 
hd 4 il! Sabbath School Messenger 
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